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HE hope for good politics—for good government— 
lies in its practitioners, from the highest office holder 
to the citizen casting his vote for the first time. 

Schools have a responsibility for much of the prepara- 
tion that makes good practitioners of politics. 

Thus schools need to exemplify good government in 
their operation; to provide opportunities for students to 
participate in appropriate school government activities; 
to foster an understanding that good government de- 
pends on the citizen’s active concern in the selection and 
support of individuals who operate government for the 
benefit of all—not of individuals who reward their 
friends, relatives, and partisan supporters at the expense 
of people generally. 

It is one of the tasks of schools and colleges to help 
students, as they. progress in their schooling, to gain 
some comprehension of the vast range of human ex- 
periences and ideas; some realization of the false trails 
that have been followed in the development of civiliza- 
tions, as well as of the right roads that have led to suc- 
cess; some basis on which they as citizens can make 
more intelligent choices than they might have made 
without their schooling. 

Citizenship training—education of good political 
practitioners—is a lifelong process in which the schools 
and colleges have an important but by no means an 


exclusive role, 
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Educational news 


EVENTS 


Co-op Plan Gains Favor 


ORE and more, colleges are 
offering the kind of program 
in which the student alternates his 
periods of class attendance with 
periods of employment in industry, 
business, or government. Although 
this plan of education, known as the 
cooperative plan, started in a school 
of engineering and is probably more 
adaptable to that field than to many 
others, it is finding increasing favor 
in schools of business administration 
and has been extended in some insti- 
tutions to curriculums in architecture, 
science, education, home economics, 
and the arts. 

This is the trend that Henry H. 
Armsby, chief for engineering educa- 
tion in the Office, pointed out in a 
paper he presented on February 1 in 
New York City, before a meeting of 
the Education Section of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

“A total of 62 institutions have 
established co-op programs in the 50. 
years since the University of Cin- 
cinnati first developed it,” said Dr. 
Armsby. “Of these, 43 programs 
leading to the bachelor’s degree and 
8 nondegree programs were active 
during the academic year 1954-55. 

“The 43 degree-granting institu- 
tions offered 16 different engineering 
curriculums and 18 nonengineering 
curriculums under their co-op pro- 
grams in 1954—55, with an enroll- 
ment of 13,161 in engineering cur- 
riculums and 5,945 in nonengineering. 
The institutions cooperated with an 
average of 1 employer for each 5.4 
students. 

“In the nondegree programs, 8 in- 
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stitutions offered 7 different engineer- 
ing courses and 6 nonengineering 
courses. Here the co-op enrollment 
was 1,810 in engineering courses and 
1,612 in nonengineering. The schools 
cooperated with an average of 1 em- 
ployer for each 4.3 students.” 


300 Opportunities 
IR teachers in the United States 


who want a year of professional 
experience abroad, 300 opportunities 
will soon be announced. Through 
the United States International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program, conducted 
by the Department of State, that many 
teaching positions in some 30 coun- 
tries will be available to them for the 
school year 1957-58. 

The Office of Education, as the 
agency designated to recruit or rec- 
ommend teachers for these positions, 
will be receiving applications from 
August 1 through October 15 this 
year. “A little more than half of the 
positions,” says Cornelius R. Me- 
Laughlin, chief, Teacher Exchange 
Section, “are interchanges, or arrange- 
ments by which United States teachers 
exchange places with teachers from 
other countries. The rest are one-way 
arrangements.” 


Closed-Circuit TV 


LOSED.-circuit television for the 

classroom is no longer just a 
dream. Experiments conducted 
within the last 2 or 3 years have fur- 
nished both data and direction in this 
new field, and a number of schools 
and colleges already have installed 
coaxial distribution systems in their 
plants. 


of national significance 


Just how many have done so is 
shown in a list, Closed Circuit Educa- 
tional TV, recently prepared by Frank- 
lin Dunham, chief, Radio-Television 
Services, Office of Education. In no 
less than 34 States at least one educa- 
tional agency is using closed-circuit 
TV to do such efficient things as to 
give every science and shop student a 
ringside seat at classroom experiments 
and demonstrations. 

Most of the installations are in uni- 
versities and colleges (the list names 
about 50), but a few are in public 
schools and vocational schools—in 
Denver, Colo., for instance, and in 
Miami, Fla., Emporia, Kans., South 
Hamilton, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, 
Vancouver, Wash., and Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Largest single user thus far is the 
United States Defense Department, 
which pioneered in the training possi- 
bilities of closed-circuit TV during 
the war. Dr. Dunham's list mentions 
nine military establishments in vari- 
ous parts of the country as being 


equipped with systems. 


Financing the Public 
Two-Year College 


667 TVHE 336 public 2-year colleges 

in the United States are sup- 
ported chiefly by local taxes, State 
schoo] funds, and tuition fees paid by 
students. What they get through gifts 
and grants or from foundations or 
endowment earnings is almost neg- 
ligible.” 

This is the kind of statement that 
almost any informed person could 
make about the income of the public 
junior college. But it is not an ade- 








quate statement—not, at least, for the 
purposes of the school district or State 
thet is thinking of establishing such 
an institution for itself, or of the dis- 
trict or State that already has such an 
institution and wants to compare its 
own financing procedures with those 
of others. 

To make more detailed information 
available to the public the Office of 
Education has inaugurated a study— 
“Financing the Public 2-Year Col- 
lege” ——which will be conducted under 
the joint direction of Clayton D. 
Hutchins, specialist in school finance, 
and S. V. Martorana, specialist for 
community and junior colleges. 

Two questionnaires are being pre- 
pared. One will go to the State de- 
partments of education; the other, to 
the 336 public 2-year colleges them- 
selves. Together, they will bring in 
information basic to the issuance of a 
bulletin that should prove its worth 
in the next 15 years, when the number 
of public junior colleges will certainly 
increase to meet the growing demand 
for college facilities. 


Scientific Manpower Shortage 


OMMON concern over the critical 
C shortage of scientific manpower 
in the United States has brought to- 
gether a dozen Government agencies 
and national organizations in a com- 
mittee formed specifically to consider 
the problem. 

The committee had its beginning 
on January 17, at a meeting called by 
the Commissioner of Education to dis- 
cuss the related problems of the short- 
age of scientists and mathematicians 
and the shortage of teachers of science 
and mathematics. Representatives of 
seven agencies—American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Depart- 
ment of Defense, National Academy 
of Sciences, National Science Founda- 
tion, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and Office of Education—attended the 
meeting ; together they agreed that an 
inter-agency committee should be 
formed to meet once a month to ex- 
change ideas, explore promising pro- 
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posals for action, and produce a fact 
sheet for distribution. 

By mid-February the committee had 
been formed and on March 6 it held 
its first session. Its members are rep- 
resentatives of the seven agencies who 
were in on the early planning and of 
five others—American Council on 
Education, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, National Education Association, 
Public Health Service, and Scientific 
Manpower Commission. 


National Organizations 
to Advise the Office 


N an address to the closing session 
of the, White House Conference 
last December the Commissioner of 
Education recognized the contribu- 
tion that had been made to the Con- 
ference by the “many national 
organizations who are anxious to help 
advance education.” Then, speaking 
of the greater responsibilities the 
Office of Education hoped soon to 
assume, he said, “We propose to estab- 
lish a section of our Office which will 
continue and coordinate services to 
these important organizations.” 

That section has now been estab- 
lished. It exists chiefly in the person 
and talents of Mrs. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, who in the past year has had 
an unusual opportunity—working 
with the Advisory Committee on Par- 
ticipation of National Organizations 
in the White House Conference on 
Education—to become acquainted 
with goals and policies of each repre- 
sented organization. 

She entered on her assignment with 
the Office on February 13, just 3 days 
after that same advisory committee 
had held a meeting about follow-up 
on the White House Conference. In 
the future the committee will meet as 
an advisory group for Mrs. Doyle and 
the Office of Education. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were Max Birnbaum, American Jew- 
ish Committee; Nadine Blair, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of Amer- 
ica; Lowell A. Burkett, American 
Vocational Association; John D. Con- 








nors, American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; Mrs. David Cushman Coyle, 
Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America; R. Harvey Dastrup, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; Harry 
K. Eby, Boy Scouts of America; and 
Zilpha C. Franklin, National Health 
Council. 

Others who attended were Frances 
Hamilton, Association for Childhood 
Education, International; Right Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Na- 
tional Catholic Education Associa- 
tion; Charles M. Holloway, National 
Eduoation Association; Mrs. James 
W. Irwin, Young Women’s Christian 
Association of the United States of 
America; John R. Miles, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; R. 
Maurice Moss, National Urban 
League; Cecil H. Munson, The Ameri- 
can Legion; Philip Schiff, National 
Jewish Welfare Board; and Margaret 
G. Twyman, Association of the Junior 
Leagues of America. 

Other members of the committee 
are Nicholas C. Brown, American 
Council on Education; Mrs. Theodore 
S. Chapman, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Christine M. Heinig, 
American Association of University 
Women; Mrs. T. H. Ludlow, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mrs. Alfred Mudge, National Social 
Welfare Assembly; and J. E. Sproul, 
National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


New OE Staff 
INCE the turn of the year the 


Office has filled seven vacancies 
in its professional staff. 

New members are Ralph G. Beelke, 
specialist, education in the arts; Viola 
Cassidy, consultant, education of the 
mentally handicapped; Myrtle M. Im- 
hoff, specialist, early elementary edu- 
cation; Ellyn G. Lauber, research 
assistant, education of the mentally 
handicapped; Selma F. Lippeatt, spe- 
cialist, home economics education; 
Ellsworth S. Obourn, specialist, sci- 
ence education; and Virginia Thomas, 
research assistant, home economics 
education. 
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States report long-range plans for 
SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Projections call for 476,000 classrooms by September 1959 


HIRTY-EIGHT States* have sub- 

mitted to the Office of Education 
their projected proposals for school 
plant construction in the light of their 
elementary and secondary classroom 
needs by September 1959. 

If their projections should be ful- 
filled, and if the other States should 
do equally well, then approximately 
$16 billion would be spent throughout 
the Nation between September '54 and 
September °59 to provide 476,000 
new classrooms and related facilities. 

Briefly, that is the heart of the mat- 
ter in Report of the Long-Range 
Planning Phase of the School Facili- 
ties Survey, prepared by Ray L. 
Hamon, chief, School Housing Sec- 
tion, Office of Education, and mem- 
bers of his staff. The report comes 
off the press this month. 

This report and the survey that lies 
behind it had their beginning in 
September 1950, when the 81st Con- 
gress authorized a nationwide survey 
of facilities for public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The survey was carried out in two 
phases. The first consisted of an in- 
ventory of school facilities and a 
measure of the needs as they existed in 
September 1952 (final report of this 
phase was published by the Office of 
Education in December 1953 in Re- 
port of the Status Phase of the School 
Facilities Survey). The second was 
the long-range planning phase of 
1954, in which the States planned 
construction programs up to Septem- 
ber 1959 and studied the adequacy 
of their financial resources to accom- 
plish the task. 





*Throughout this article the term “State” 
is used to refer not only to 1 of the 48 but 
also to the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
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Forty-five States participated in the 
first phase; 38 States in the second. 
Altogether they have spent about $1.8 
million in Federal funds; and par- 
ticipating States have matched or 
overmatched the amounts they re 
ceived from the Federal Government. 
Since June 30, 1954, the States have 
continued the survey without Federal 
financial assistance. 


Purpose and procedures 


One of the chief purposes of the 
second phase of the survey, Dr. 
Hamon says, was “to encourage and 
assist States and local communities in 
developing logical long-range school- 
plant planning and financial pro- 
grams on the basis of current [1954] 
and anticipated needs and financing 
possibilities.” 

Each State carried out its own sur- 


vey under the jurisdiction of its own 
educational agencies and according to 
its own procedures. The School 
Housing Section of the Office provided 
consultative services to the State 
agencies and coordinated the studies 
at the Federal level; but, as the 
authors emphasize, the survey, though 
national in scope, “has truly been a 
series of State studies, rather than a 
Federal study, of public school 
facilities.” 

Patterns of procedures varied 
widely across the country, being in- 
fluenced in each State by current pro- 
grams, legislation, policies, and avail- 
ability of personnel with survey 
experience. 

Some States assigned responsibility 
for the survey to an already existing 
division of school plant planning; 
some organized a special survey staff ; 


38 States report projected plans for building 346,085 
classrooms before school opens in September 1959 
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How To Interpret the Report 


The Report of the Long- 
Range Planning Phase of the 
School Facilities Survey contains 
tables devoted to the detailed re- 
port of each participating State. 
But, as the reader studics them 
and attempts to make compari- 
won, he will do well to remember 
the comments of Commissioner 
of Education S. M. Brownell in 
the foreword: 

“States differ in the plans they 
have for reorganization of dis- | 
tricts, and for financing school 
construction, They do not neces- | 
sarily agree on such policies as 
the number of pupils per class- | 


room, or when buildings should 
be replaced. These and other 
differences among States may | 
lead to erroneous conclusions | 
unless one examines the bases | 
used by the States in arriving at 
their figures. . . « 

“However you determine the 
facts, it is clear that there is a 
hig classroom deficit.” 





some gave the task to a division al- 
ready working on problems closely 
related to it—the division of school 
district reorganization, for instance. 

Choice of the local survey unit also 
showed variation. A few States set 
up local planning areas that crossed 
district lines; some used the county 
as a unit; others used the existing 
administrative units; and a fairly 
large number used the high-school- 
attendance area. 

Some States gave much consulta- 
tive assistance; some gave less. In 
most local units, leadership was pro- 
vided by local school administrators, 


Scope of survey 


For States that began the planning 
phase of the survey at the earliest op- 
portunity, it meant a 6-year program. 
For others it meant a shorter one. By 
and large, however, the average pro- 
jected State plan covers a period of 
5 years, 114, of which have now passed. 

State and local planning commit- 
tees were asked to give judicious con- 


Distribution of programed 
cost, by type of schooi 





sideration to all conditions that would 

affect the school-facilities program 

and financing pattern up to 1959-60, 

including— 

® Enrollment 

® Type of program 

® Logical attendance units 

® Logical administrative units 

© Best utilization of existing facili- 

ties, including remodeling and reha- 

bilitation 

® Applicable 

sources. 
Certain possible factors, problem- 

atical in nature, such as migration 

into or out of a community and un- 

foreseen demands for certain educa- 

tional and community facilities, com- 

plicated the task of projecting definite 

plant needs up to 1959. 


Plans of 38 States 


In reporting to the Office on their 
long-range plans, the participating 
States listed them project by project. 

For each project they reported 
(1) type of school, i. ¢., whether 
elementary, secondary, or a combina- 
tion of the two; (2) definiteness of 
the project;* (3) pupil capacity; (4) 


capital outlay  re- 





*Three categories of definiteness were set 
up. Category A included all projects in 
which a firm decision had been made as to 
need, type of school, size, location, and cost; 
category B, all projects about which there 
was a tentative decision; and category C, 
additional or residual facilities that could 
not yet be clearly enough defined to be 
reported as specific projects. 








If Proposals Are Carried Out 


If the 38 reporting States are | 
able to carry out their plans, they | 
will do these things by September | 
1959: 

@ reduce the number of their 
administrative units from 42,000 
to 17,000; 

@ abandon 31,000 of their 
87,000 school centers and add 
14,000 new centers, making a 
total of 70,000; 

@® abandon 139,000 of their | 
722,000 classrooms and con- 
struct 346,000 new ones (plus 
the 26,000 already under con- 
struction when the States re- 
ported their plans), making a 
total of 955,000 in 1959. 


And if these States are repre- 
sentative, this is what the country 
as a whole will do: 

® abandon 43,000 of its 120,- 
000 school centers and add 
19,000 new centers, making a 
total of 96,000; 

® abandon 191,000 of its 
995,000 classrooms and add 
476,000 new ones (plus the 
35,000 already under construc- 
tion when the 38 States reported 
their plans), making a total of 
1,315,000. 














aout 


number of classrooms, or instruction 
rooms, which for the purposes of this 
survey include laboratories and shops 
but not large general-use rooms such 
as auditoriums, gymnasiums, librar- 
ies, and multiple-purpose rooms; (5) 
estimated cost; and (6) estimated 
gross floor area. 

Projecis were further described as 
new plants, additions to existing 
plants, or rehabilitation of existing 
facilities. Construction costs were 
reported to include architect's fees, 
administrative costs, furniture and 
equipment. The cost of the sites 
was separately reported. 

Together, the 38 participating 
States reported that they were project- 
ing 27,517 construction projects, 
which, together with residual facilities 
(those in category C), would provide 
346,085 instructional rooms, or class- 

 . continued on page 14 
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A SERVICE in TEACHING MATERIALS 


..- for teachers from all over the world 


O out-of-date books accumulate 
on the shelves of the Educa- 
tional Materials Laboratory in the 
Office of Education, of that the user 
can be assured, be he a United Na- 
tions fellow from southeast Asia, or 
one of the 800 other foreign educators 
who this year came to the United 
States to study or to teach, or one 
of the many United States teachers 
who every year visit the laboratory. 
Such up-to-dateness is accom- 
plished by regular weeding-out visits 
from representatives of the 40 or 50 
textbook publishers, members of the 
American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute, who annually supply the labora- 
tory with their publications. Thus, 
whenever a book is superseded by a 
new edition, or by a new book deemed 
better, it is withdrawn from the 
shelves. 

For nearly 3 years now the labora- 
tory has been in existence, offering 
to every visitor a pleasant place 
in which to sit down and examine 
textbooks for elementary and second- 
ary schools, as well as books on 
teaching methods, curriculum devel- 
opments, and educational psychology 
and philosophy. It was established 
especially as a collection of educa- 
tional materials for use in the various 
international education programs, but 


it goes without saying that it serves 
also the United States teacher and 
school administrator. 


As’ of now, the laboratory has 
nearly 5,000 books on its shelves, 
nearly 1,000 of them having been 
added during the past year. 

“But we have more than textbooks 
to offer,” says Delia Goetz, chief of 
the laboratory. “We have such teach- 
ing aids as manuals, standardized 
tests, pictures, and handicraft objects. 
We have a country file, in which we 
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collect all kinds of materials about 
life, education, and customs in each 
country—government bulletins, for 
instance, reports of studies, and ma- 
terials prepared in the several educa- 
tion missions abroad under the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration 
{[ICA].” This file, she explains, is 
consulted especially by United States 
educators who have been recruited for 
service abroad and who want to learn 
as much as possible about their new 
locale before they arrive in it. It is 
useful also to teachers in this country 
who are planning projects and courses 
to develop international understand- 
ing. 

Besides, there are materials for use 
in teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage; a collection of courses of 
study, both State and local; and many 
pamphlets and periodicals that illus- 
trate professional activities of educa- 
tional organizations in this country. 

From time to time the laboratory 
sets up a special exhibit to catch the 
eye, stimulate interest, and cover a 
field. Most popular during the past 
year was one called “Children at 
School Around the World,” which in 
appealing array presented more than 
100 photographs of school scenes in 
38 countries. Another, planned 
chiefly for an influx of teachers from 
abroad, showed samples of many free 
or inexpensive teaching materials and 
specified where they and others could 
be obtained. 

Not the least of the laboratory 
staff’s services is the series of 6- to 
15-page annotated lists that it pub- 
lishes for United States teachers under 
the title “Teaching Aids for Develop- 
ing International Understanding.” 
In these lists, each devoted to a single 
country or area, the teacher finds not 
only background books for herself 


but supplementary readers for her 
students, free and inexpensive ma- 
terials, and audiovisual aids. Cur- 
rently available, free of charge, are 
Australia and New Zealand, Canada, 
France, Latin America, The Nether- 
lands, Outlying Areas of the United 
States, and Scandinavia. Switzerland 
is just off the press, /ndia is in press, 
and Africa is in preparation. A spe- 
cial issue is entitled “Useful Refer- 
ences for Teachers of Spanish, 
French, and German.” Brief 2- or 
3-page lists also have been prepared 
on some 20 additional countries. 

Visitors come to the laboratory in 
greatest numbers during the early 
fall, when several hundred teachers 
from other countries arrive here 
under either the Teacher Exchange 
Program or the Teacher Interchange 
Program. So that all of them can 
have a leisurely time in the labora- 
tory, they arrange to visit it in groups 
of 25 to 40, 

At other times the flow of foreign 
visitors is smaller but steady. In 
recalling those from abroad during 
the past year, Miss Goetz mentions a 
member of the Ministry of Education 
in Korea, an ICA fellow from Para- 
guay, a number of educational and 
cultural officers from the foreign em- 
bassies in Washington, the Soviet 
Union observer at the White House 
Conference. Just now a UNESCO 
fellow, who is a representative of the 
Ministry of Education in Thailand, 
is using the laboratory as his head- 
quarters for examining and reviewing 
materials as background for his 
scheduled tour of United States 
schools and colleges. 

And all the while, the teachers in 
the United States come and go. To 
them, as to the others, the laboratory 
stands ready to lend a helping hand. 
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Mr. Kelley introduced 
the committee bill on Jul 


21, 1955. On July 2 
1955, the bill was reported 











SCHOOL CONSTRU( 





out of committee. At 
this writing, the bill is 
ding before the House 
ules Committee. ; , 
Two major bills now before the Congr 
Administration bill (S. 2905)—diffe 
HOW THEY DIFFER 
Grants-in-Aid STATE PLANS 
Administration bill. Requires that school facili 
AUTHORIZATION ties to be constructed must be consistent with State re- 


Administration bill. Authorizes $250 million a 
year for 5 years; total, $1.25 billion. 


Kelley bill. Authorizes $400 million a year for 4 
years; total, $1.6 billion. 


ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Administration bill, Bases it on a formula that 
takes into consideration not only (1) number of school- 
age children in the State but also (2) financial need of 
the State, as measured by State income per child, and 
(3) amount that the State is spending on education (any 
State falling below the national average both in the pro- 
portion of income spent for education and in the amount 
spent per pupil would have its allotment proportionately 
reduced, and the total amount of such reductions would be 
reallotted among the remaining States). 


Kelley bill. Bases it on number of school-age chil- 
dren. 


MATCHING OF FUNDS 

Administration bill, Provides that on a cumulative 
basis the Federal share in all projects may not exceed a 
certain percent—from 334% to 6624—of that cost which 
the State and the Federal Governments bear together, not 
counting the cost borne by the local governments (the 
percent of the Federal share varies from State to State, 
from 331% for the State with the highest income per child 
to 66%, for the State with the lowest). In the first year, 
however, the Federal share is to be based on the total cost 
of the project, whether the rest is met from State or local 
sources, or both; this exception is devised to give the 
State legislatures time to meet. 

Kelley bill. Provides that on a cumulative basis the 
Federal] share in all projects may not exceed 50 percent 
of the total cost, whether the rest is borne by State or local 
governments or both. 


districting policies and in accord with the State con- 
struction standards. 


Kelley bill. Has no comparable provision. 
Bond Purchases 
Kelley bill. Provides a revolving fund for bond 


purchases, and authorizes for it an initial appropriation 
of $300 million and such later sums as may be necessary. 


Administration bill. Has no comparable provision. 


Grants to States for Administering 
Programs To Increase School Construction 


(These programs could include, for example, projects designed to 
extend technical help in planning or financing school construction, 
as well as programs relating to school construction that may have 
been recommended by the recent State conference on education.) 


Administration bill. Authorizes up to $20 million 
for the 5-year period beginning July 1, 1956, distributed 
as follows: $5 million each for the fiscal years 1957, 1958, 
and 1959; $3 million for 1960; and $2 million for 1961. 
Allotment to each State would be based on relative school- 
age population; State and Federal Government would 
match funds fifty-fifty. 

Kelley bill. Has no comparable provision. 


Definition of “State” 


Both bills include not only the 48 States but also Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. In 
addition, for the purposes of the titles that provide for 
grants-in-aid for school facilities— 


Administration bill. Includes the District of 
Columbia. 
Kelley bill. Includes the District of Columbia, 


American Samoa, and the Canal Zone. 
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ION LEGISLATION 


the Kelley bill(H. R. 7535) and the 


some provisions, are alike in others 


HOW THEY 










The Administration bill 
was introduced on January 
12, 1956, by Mr. Smith of 
New Jersey for himself and 
other senators. At this 
writing, the bill is ding 
before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


S. 2905 
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ARE ALIKE 





Grants-in-Aid 


STATE PLANS 

Both bills require each State to work out a plan for 
administering the program and require the State educa- 
tional agency to administer the plan. 
PRIORITY OF ELIGIBILITY 

Both bills specify that the highest priority shall be given 
(1) to financially needy school districts that are making 
an effort “commensurate with their resources,” and (2) to 
the facilities most needed to relieve overcrowding and 
other undesirable conditions. 
JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Both bills provide that any State not satisfied with 
Federal action, if any, in withholding grants may have 
such action reviewed in a Federal court (initially, the 
Federal district court in the Kelley bill; the Federal circuit 
court of appeals in the Administration bill). 


LABOR STANDARDS 

Both bills require assurance that labor standards re- 
lating to payment of prevailing wages and overtime pay 
for work in excess of 40 hours per week or 8 hours per 
day would be observed in construction of school facilities 


under Federal grants. 


Bond Purchases 


AMOUNT AUTHORIZED 

Both bills limit to $750 million the amount that can be 
appropriated for bond purchases during the entire period 
of the law. 


MATURITY 
Both bills specify 30 years or less. 


LIMIT ON PURCHASES 


Both bills limit to 15 percent the amount of Federal 
funds appropriated for bond purchases that in any 1 fiscal 
year may be available for purchase in any | State. 
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CERTIFICATION 

Both bills specify that obligations of a local educational 
agency cannot be purchased with Federal funds unless the 
State educational agency applies for such purchase and 
certifies to the eligibility of the local agency. 


INTEREST 
Both bills specify Federal long-term rate plus three- 
eighths of 1 percent. 


Federal Credit Assistance 
to State School-Financing Agencies 


Both bills authorize Federal advances of funds to assist 
States to support bonds issued by State school-financing 
agencies to finance school construction. With the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds, these agencies would finance the con- 
struction of schools in local school districts on a “lease- 
purchase” plan. The districts would lease the schools 
and, from current revenues, would pay rentals sullcient 
to cover interest, principal, and certain other costs of the 


plan, 


Definition of “School Facilities” 


Both bills include classrooms and related facilities (in- 
itial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or 
appropriate for school purposes) for public elementary 
and secondary schools; and interests in land on which 
such facilities are constructed, 

Both bills exclude athletic stadia and other structures 
or facilities intended primarily for events for which ad- 
mission is to be charged to the general public. 


Prohibition Against Federal Interference 


Both bills assure against any Federal direction, super- 
vision, or control over the personnel, curriculum, or 
program of instruction of any school or school system. 





tional staff, on the other hand, With the period 


that began with stands forth. Teachers have not bene- 








TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


They were left behind 
during World War Il 


EACHERS’ salaries vary so much 

from State to State and from dis- 
trict to district that we cannot easily 
generalize about them. The State 
with the lowest teachers’ salaries in 
1953-54, for instance, paid an annual 
average of $1,864; the State with the 
highest, $4,787. 

When we arrive at an average sal- 
ary for the country as a whole, we 
have a figure that conceals the ex- 
tremes and portrays neither the plight 
of the underprivileged teacher nor the 
comparative affluence of the highest 
paid. Nevertheless, it is a figure that 
we can compare with some other na- 
tional average. 

In the two charts on this page, the 
average salary of teachers in the full- 
time public elementary and secondary 
day schools of our country is com- 
pared with the average personal in- 
come of members of the labor force. 
By “teachers” we mean instructional 
staff—-not only classroom teachers but 
also supervisors, principals, librar- 
ians, counselors, psychologists, and 
other specialists. By “labor force” 
we mean all persons 14 years old or 
older who are employed, or secking 
employment, in all occupations, agri 
cultural and nonagricultural; in the 
term are included also members of 
the Armed Forces, 

“Personal income” of a member of 
the labor force includes what he re 
ceives from all sources. Both it and 
of instructional staff are 
and 


the salary 
measured before income taxes 
other direct personal taxes but after 
contributions to social security, gov- 
ernment retirement, and other social 
insurance programs. 

There might be greater logic in a 
comparison between teachers and pro- 
fessional people as a group; but ade- 





Salary of instructional staff compared to income of national labor force, 
in stable dollars (1954-55 purchasing power), 1930-55 
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quate data on the latter are not 
available. As it is, the comparison 
offered here has its own logic: it 
shows the salary position of the 
teacher in the United States in relation 
to that of the average citizen. 

In the first chart the curves show 
income and salary over the years in 
terms of “stable” dollars, i. e., in 
dollars with the same purchasing 
power as in 1954-55. In the second, 
the income curve of the labor force 


is straightened out to become the 100- 
percent basis of comparison for the 
teacher-salary curve, which is ex- 
pressed as a percent of the labor force 
income. 

Certain circumstances should be 
pointed out to explain the considerable 
advantage shown in the charts for 
teachers in the early years of the 
1930's. We have already defined na- 
tional labor force as including per- 
sons seeking employment. Instruc- 


Salary of instructional staff compared to income of 
national labor force, percentagewise, 1930-55 
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tional staff, on the other hand, 
includes only the employed. Unem- 
ployed teachers, along with the great 
number of other unemployed during 
the depression years, are counted in 
with the labor force to depress still 
further the average income level. The 
only safe conclusion that can be drawn 
for the decade of the 1930's is that 
it was far better to be employed as 
a teacher than to be unemployed. 


With the period that began with 
mobilization for World War II and 
continues to the present, a different 
picture emerges. Teachers’ salaries 
have risen to the highest point in their 
history. Even so—and even with the 
added advantage that is given to the 
teachers’ curve by the inclusion in the 
labor curve of everyone 14 years old 
or older, unemployed or not—the un- 
favorable position of teachers clearly 


stands forth. Teachers have not bene- 
fited as much as others in the national 
prosperity of recent years; and the 
average salary of teachers still lags 
significantly behind the average in- 
come of the population as a whole. 





References: Office of Education, Biennial Surveys 
of Education; U. 8. Dept. of Commerce, Sureny of 
Current Business and Current Population Reports; 
U. 8. Dept. of Labor, Handbook of Labor Statistics, 
1947; Education Advance 


Estimates. 


National Association, 





At the TURN of a DECADE 


Future Homemakers of America lay plans for the future 


66 ABOUT the first of July this year 
a 17-year-old girl in Buhl, 
Idaho, will be packing her suitcase. 

“A little later this teenager, Susan 
Higbie, will be on her way to Chicago 
to preside at a 5-day meeting of Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America, a 
meeting she and 11 other national 
officers helped plan. 

“When Susan opens the national 
convention, on July 2, more than 2,000 
young voices, girls’ and boys’—for 
boys are surely future homemakers 
too—will declare in unison: 

“*For we are the builders of homes 

. homes where living will be the 
expression of everything that is good 
and fair, homes where truth and love 
and security and faith will be realities, 
not dreams. ... We face the future 
with warm ‘courage and high hope.’ 

“The declaration will come from 
delegates from almost every State in 
the Union and five Territories—- 
Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and Guam. It is the FHA 
creed: it expresses the belief that help- 
ing to make happy homes, now and 
tomorrow, is the best thing that youth 
can do for democracy.” 

Thus writes Beth Deniston, editor of 
the FHA magazine 7 een Times, as she 
visualizes the opening of the fourth 
and biggest national convention in the 


history of FHA. 
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FHA has finished its first decade. 
It was organized in June 1945, 
through the efforts of homemaking 
teachers and other educators eager for 
a national organization for young 
homemaking students. Thus, as 
Susan calls the convention to order, 
she and the delegates will be having a 
part in steering FHA into its second 
decade. The record of the first decade 
will encourage them, even if they look 
at no more than the membership in- 
creases, which have brought them to 
the total of nearly 500,000 members 
in more than 9,000 local chapters. 

As these young people get into the 
business of the convention, they will 
be planning year-long national proj- 
ects that will help them live up to their 
motto—Toward New Horizons. 





FHA chapter affiliations are open to 
all secondary schools, private and pub- 
lie, which provide instruction in home 
economics. Any boy or girl who has 
taken homemaking or is taking it may 
belong. 

The organization is sponsored on 
the national level by the American 
Home Economics Association and the 
Home Economics Education Branch of 
the United States Office of Education. 

Cooperating groups are the home 
economics section of the American 
Vocational Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 





At the same time these projects will 
contribute to goals which the national 
officers of the organization and a com- 
mittee of FHA’ers determine. For 
1956-57 the goals are these: 

To promote better family ling. 

To help members understand the oppor- 
tunities open to them in the field of home 
economics, 

To help members understand their neigh- 
bors both at home and abroad. 

To provide training for each chapter 
member for participation in home, school, 
and community activities. 


The national projects to be set up 
by the FHA’ ers this summer for 1956- 
57, as in other years, will provide a 
flexible framework in which local 
chapters can do their own planning. 
This year, for example, national 
projects are (1) Families Together, 
(2) Home, School, and Community 
Beautification, (3) Civil Defense, and 
(4) UNESCO Gift Coupon Project. 

National projects are only part of 
the total FHA program. Local chap- 
ters select one or two of the national 
projects. 

For planning their 
FHA’ers receive help from a collec- 
tion of suggestions compiled by their 
national officers and a committee. 
These suggestions come from all the 

continued on page 15 
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An Italian team comes to study... 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
in the UNITED STATES 


In the past few years several coun- 
tries have become interested enough 
in the United States system of voca- 
tional education, especially as it op- 
erates in relation to apprenticeship 
training, to send teams of educators 
and labor leaders over here to study 
it at close range. 

Recently a top-level team from 
Italy members of the Ministry of 
Education and 3 of the Ministry of 
Labor—spent January 18-February 
23 making an intensive survey of what 
we have to offer. 

They came from a country where 
vocationa! education is considered a 
function of the Ministry of Labor only 
and separate from other education, 
Whether that is the best arrangement 
is the question they sought to answer 
in their visit to the United States, 
Here they found vocational educa- 
tion treated as an intrinsic part of the 
whole educational program, yet re- 
lated directly to the world of industry 
and trade through an advisory com- 
mittee system that unites the efforts of 
those most concerned with training a 
good worker—the school, manage- 
ment, and labor. 

The Italians came here under a co- 
operative arrangement between their 
own country and the United States 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Their tour in the United 
States was planned by the Office of 
Education in cooperation with ICA. 

“We planned their itinerary to 
serve several purposes,” says John W. 
Grissom, chief, Technical Training 
Section of the Office. “First, we 
wanted to introduce them to super- 
vision, administration, and organiza- 
tion of vocational education, from the 
Federal level to the local. Second, 
we desired to give them some informa- 
tion on teacher training for vocational 


‘education, as well as an insight into 


curriculum planning, plant and shop 
layout, and the use of training aids. 
Finally, it was important to show them 
the relation that exists here among 
education, industry, and labor—how 
the advisory committee system works 
to assist the efforts of schools, em- 
ployers: and labor groups.” 

An orientation program and intro- 
ductory seminar was given the team 
in Washington. James H. Pearson, 
assistant commissioner for vocational 
education in the Office, extended his 
greetings and good wishes to the team. 
A seminar was conducted by John P. 
Walsh, director, Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch, and his staff. 

The field trip began on January 22, 
when the visitors, accompanied by 
Charles W. MelIntosh, program of- 
ficer in the Office of Education’s 
Technical Training Section, left 
Washington for Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis was chosen as a starting 
point because it offered a good overall 
view of vocational education as it 
functions in the United States. With- 
in the environs of the Twin Cities, the 
team was introduced to (1) a State 
department of vocational education, 
(2) vocational education programs in 
the public schools, (3) the advisory 
committee system, (4) private trade 
schools, (5) a university vocational 
training program, including home 
economics and agriculture. 

After Minneapolis, the tour began 
to focus on one aspect of vocational 
education at a time. In Menomonie, 
Wis., the team visited Stout State Col- 
lege, which offers a master’s degree in 
vocational education. There the team 
obtained a concept of teacher-training 
and shop-training programs, in print- 
ing, carpentry, and home economics. 

At the State department of educa- 


tion in Madison, Wis., the team had an 
opportunity to study the State’s 
unique vocational education pattern. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., at the city’s 
Vocational and Adult School, one of 
the largest in the United States, the 
visitors observed all types of classes 
for adults and for apprentice train- 
ing. 

In Detroit the team visited an auto- 
mobile-assembly plant and in another 
automobile plant saw an apprentice- 
training program in action. 

Before the team left for its next 
stop, Pennsylvania State University, 
Mr. McIntosh relinquished the role 


" of project escort to John McDonough, 


ICA project manager. At the uni- 
versity the Italians saw how the ex- 
tension program brings vocational 
education to a local community— 
York, Pa. At Williamsport, 110 miles 
away, they observed in detail the 
trade training program of the Wil- 
liamsport Technical Institute. 

The field trip ended in New York 
City with visits to three schools, two 
of them part of the city’s public 
school system: The Foods Voca- 
tional High Schoo! and the Central 
High School for Needle Trades. 
The third was the Maritime Training 
ship, the S.S. John W. Brown, which 
is located in the East River at Pier 73. 

A final evaluation session with ICA 
and the Office of Education special- 
ists was conducted in Washington at 
the end of the trip. The team ex- 
pressed a general opinion that the or- 
ganization of vocational education in 
the United States has made an im- 
portant contribution to this country’s 
economy. ‘The integration of voca- 
tional and general education, in the 
team’s opinion, develops both ingenu- 
ity and manipulative skill in students, 
a combination that results in more 
intelligent and productive workers. 
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What educators believe slices ern 


GOOD SUPERVISION 


HE typical supervisor of the past 

was a rather formidable being, 
who usually arrived in the classroom 
unannounced, uninvited, and unwel- 
come—at the worst possible time for 
the teacher. She came with her meas- 
uring stick to determine the teacher’s 
strengths and weaknesses and to 
coerce her into following a standard 
applicable only in an ideal situation. 
Even though she found coercion easy, 
she often failed to improve the teach- 
ing of those she supervised and so 
failed in the primary purpose of su- 
pervision itself. No one mourns her 
passing, for she bore little resem- 
blance to the good supervisor of today, 
who has learned to listen, to lead, and 
to serve. 

The good supervisor does not pre- 
scribe what the teacher should do. 
Her services depend on the needs of 
the teacher as the teacher sees them. 
Since her primary purpose is to serve 
and to improve instruction rather than 
to evaluate the teacher, she is wel- 
comed as a friend. She offers little 
unsolicited advice; but because her 
attitude is friendly and cooperative, 
teachers often ask her for advice. 
Oftentimes she and the teacher to- 
gether study the facts related to a 
problem. Together they decide on 
action, each accepting responsibilities 
for getting a job done. 

This brief profile of the good super- 
visor is drawn from Supervision in 
Rural Schools: A Report of Some 
Beliefs and Practices, by Jane Fran- 
seth, Office of Education specialist in 
rural education and author of an 
earlier Office study, Learning to 
Supervise Schools. 

As the subtitle indicates, the bulle- 
tin reports a consensus of the opinions 
of hundreds of educators throughout 
the country—elementary and second- 
ary teachers, supervisors, principals, 
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college teachers, State department 
consultants, county and rural super- 
intendents, and Office of Education 
specialists. Through correspondence, 
individual interviews, and confer- 
ences they answered these questions: 

What is good supervision? 

What are the guiding principles? 

What are some of the best super- 
visory practices in rural areas? 

How can the effectiveness of super- 
vision be appraised? 

Although the participating edu- 
cators expressed many different opin- 
ions, in general they agreed that 
supervision is “a resource, consultant, 
and leadership service which helps 
schools do their work better”; that 
it is most effective (1) when it helps 
teachers solve problems they them- 
selves consider important, (2) when it 
permits the teachers to help decide 
what the supervisory service should 
be, (3) when it creates an atmosphere 
of support and understanding, and 
(4) when it fosters a scientific ap- 
proach to problem solving. 

The ways in which supervisors may 
best serve depend on their own com- 
petencies and the needs of the situa- 
tion in which they work. To illus- 
trate the guiding principles agreed 
on, Dr. Franseth includes excerpts 
from descriptions of practices re- 
ported by principals, supervisors, and 
State department consultants, all of 
which show supervisors giving “re- 
source, consultant, and leadership 
services.” They show supervisors at 
work in many situations: Helping in 
the classroom, in a staff meeting, in 
a group conference; planning to- 
gether with teachers and students; 
working in their offices with indi- 
vidual teachers; taking part in action 
research; and directing a workshop. 

After considering the guiding prin- 
ciples and describing current prac- 


tices, Dr. Franseth turns to the subject 
of appraising supervision, for she be- 
lieves that if we are to improve super- 
vision we must find ways to determine 
its effectiveness. Her summaries of 
studies made and methods used to 
evaluate supervision lead to the con- 
clusions that effective supervision 
makes a difference in the achieve- 
ment of pupils, that it contributes sig- 
nificantly to the solution of problems 
teachers recognize as important, that 
it gives teachers greater understanding 
of children and their ways of learn- 
ing, and that it is appreciated by 
teachers when it helps them to do 
better work. 

Supervision in Rural Schools pre- 
sents a good deal of evidence that the 
effectiveness of supervision is being 
increasingly recognized: 

©The number of rural supervisors 
is increasing: in 1929 only 22 percent 
of the counties or similar units em- 
ployed supervisors; in 1953, 50 per- 
cent. 

Standards are being raised: 40 
percent of the States now require 5 
years of college for certification in 
supervision; 20 percent require 4 
years plus graduate work; 13 percent 
require at least 4 years. 

®More attempts to evaluate super- 
vision are being made. 

®Participation in study confer. 
ences is increasing at local, State, and 
national levels. 

©The quality of education for su- 
pervisors is improving. Colleges and 
universities are organizing graduate 
courses to meet supervisors’ needs, 


Supervision in Rural Schools, Office 
of Education Bulletin 1955, No. 11, 
has 44 pages and is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 25 cents per copy. 








FACILITIES SURVEY 
continued from page 6 


to accommodate 9,781,117 
pupils. They further estimated that 
these facilities would have a gross 
building area of 788 million square 
feet, and cost $111, billion. These 
figures did not include the classrooms 
under construction when the States 
reported their plans to the Office of 
Education, 


rooms, 


Projected plans for the Nation 


On the basis of the plans of these 
38 States, an estimate can be made for 
all the States (assuming that the non- 
participating States, which had 27 per- 
cent of the Nation’s public elementary 
and secondary enrollments in 1954, 
will have similar plans, in the same 
ratio as their enrollments). Accord- 
ing to this estimate, the Nation as a 
whole has projected plans for 37,888 
school-construction projects for the 
period from September 1954 to Sep- 
tember 1959. 

If carried out, these projected plans 
would provide 476,505 classrooms, ac- 
commodate 13.5 million pupils, have 
a gross area of more than 1 billion 
square feet, and involve an estimated 
capital outlay of $16 billion (a figure 


that includes not only the cost of the 
classrooms but also the cost of related 
facilities, together with $173 million 
for more school buses, $577 million 
for schoo] sites, and $468 million for 
rehabilitating plants already in exist- 
ence). 


Some details 

{Of the ‘programed school plants, 
73 percent are named as elementary, 
21 percent as secondary, and 6 percent 
as combinations of the two. 

This distribution, interestingly 
enough, is not the same as the one in- 
dicated in the status-phase report, 
which showed 81 percent of the 
schools existing in September 1952 as 
elementary, 6 percent as secondary, 
and 13 percent as combined. The 
changes, Dr. Hamon says, point in the 
direction of some new trends: Larger 
elementary schools, more separate 
high schools, and fewer combinations 
of elementary schools with secondary. 

“Of the total estimated cost, 47 per- 
cent would be expended on elementary 
schools, 41 percent on secondary 
schools, and 12 percent on combined 
schools. 

Or, to put cost distribution an- 
other way: New plants would take 55 





percent; additions to existing schools, 
39 percent; rehabilitation and re- 
modeling of existing facilities, 3 per- 
cent; and new sites and site improve- 
ments, 3 percent. 

"The projected programs in the 38 
reporting States call for 8,964 new 
schools of all types. For these the 
cost per pupil is estimated at $1,169; 
per instruction room, at $32,772; per 
square foot, at $14.28. As for gross 
building area, each pupil would get 
82 square feet; and each instruction 
room and related space, 2,294 square 
feet. 

"Fifty-six percent of all the pro- 
posed classrooms are to be in new 
plants; the rest are to be in additions 
to existing plants. 

Elementary schools would get 52 
percent of the classrooms, about three- 
fifths of them in new plants, the rest 
in additions. 

Secondary schools would get 33 per- 
cent, about two-thirds of them in new 
plants. 

Combined schools would get only 
15 percent, about one-fourth of them 
in new plants. 

{The trend seems to be generally in 
the direction of larger school plants. 
For instance, only 9 percent of the 


For each type of school, majority of new classrooms would be in projects 
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elementary classrooras, 1 percent of 
the secondary classrooms, and 1 per- 
cent of the combined-school class- 
rooms would be found in projects of 
1-to-6 classrooms. On the other hand, 
25 percent of the elementary class- 
rooms, 78 percent of the secondary, 
and 64 percent of the combined would 
be in projects with more than 20 class- 
rooms 


Ability to finance 

The plans in many localities will 
require adjustments in the financing 
patterns if the programed projects are 
to be paid for. 

In many districts the possibilities 
for raising capital outlay funds are 
limited in one way or another—by low 
economic ability, competing tax de- 
mands, legislative and constitutional 
restrictions—or by a combination of 
these factors. Already, however, 
some of these areas are taking steps 
to facilitate the local financing of 
school construction: they are making 
more realistic property assessments, 
easing the bonding restrictions, and 
creating larger fiscal units. 

More States, are moving to- 
ward State-assistance programs. At 
present, Dr. Hamon reports, some 25 
States are providing financial assist- 
ance to local districts for school con- 
struction, in the form of 
grants-in-aid or grants and loans. At 
least two States have established fixed 
sources of income to provide continu- 
ing funds for long-range school-con- 
Long-range pro- 


too, 


usually 


struction programs. 
grams, the report points out, have 
many advantages: they result in a 
more orderly financing of school con- 
struction; make possible the purchase 
of sites when they are available at 
moderate prices; and give school_offi- 
cials adequate time for planning the 
best types of facilities. 

In making their reports the States 
estimated also their “applicable capi- 
tal outlay resources.” These were 
measured on the basis of legal pro- 
visions governing school finance at the 
time of the survey (1954) and in- 
cluded all the funds that could be cal- 
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culated at the time of the survey as 
available to the local units by June 
30, 1959. 

Of the 42,000 local administrative 
units in the 38 participating States, 
7,500 could not have provided, under 
then existing laws and practices, suf- 
ficient capital outlay funds by June 
30, 1959, to meet their projected 
plans. The plans projected in those 
7,500 units called for an estimated $8 
billion but their applicable resources 
at the time of the survey were only 
$3 billion. 

Of course the survey did not include 
resources that would become available 
as a result of any changes in legal 
provisions after the study was made— 
and many such changes are being 
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TURN OF A DECADE 
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States and Territories and are offered 
with the idea that they will be 
adapted to fit the needs of chapter 
members, their families, and the com- 
munity. Whatever their program is, 
the girls and boys have had the ideas 
for it. 

Although FHA’ers receive adult 
guidance—locally, from their high- 
school homemaking teachers and 
chapter parents; on a statewide basis, 
from State advisers; and nationally, 
from the National Advisory Board, 
a national adviser (currently Mar- 
guerite Scruggs), and an assistant 


adviser (currently Lois Oliver)— 
these adults serve only in an advisory 
capabity. Leadership at local, State, 
and’ national levels all comes from 
member-elected officers. 

“A convention observer,” says 
Mrs. Deniston, “might well find this 
group’s activities surprising. There 
won't be any awards for the best this 
and the best that. Competition with 
others for a few cherished prizes is 
not part of an FHA'er’s activities, 
Rather, FHA’ers plan that their activi- 
ties, their meetings, and their con- 
ventions will give each individual and 
each group meaningful experiences 
through which they will grow toward 
being better homemakers. 

“These experiences may well in- 
clude roundtable discussions on ways 
teenagers can help other people, such 
as making grandparents {eel that they 
belong; or ways teenagers can show 
that they love their families; or ways 
families can share responsibilities, 
ideas, problems, praise, and fun.” 

That a program founded on mean- 
ingful experiences and personal eval- 
uation can be effective toward build- 
ing better people for better home life 
is shown through the following state- 
ments by former FHA’ers: 

“FHA instilled a feeling of respon- 
sibility for all duties assumed.” 

“FHA gave me an appreciation for 
the joys and satisfactions of home- 
making which, I feel, has profoundly 
affected my attitude toward being a 
wife and mother. I can realize the 
beauty in my life and the importance 
of what I am doing.” 
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